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““Mercy has a human heart; pity, a human face.” — William Blake 
A REFUGEE FAMILY BEGGING ON THE STREETS OF CALCUTTA 








FOCUS 
on the features 


@ the homemade miracle 

Starting with only $24, a Denver 
Maryknoller ushers the Indians of 
Peru out of the 17th Century and into 


| the 20th. Story begins page 24. 


@ they live from the sea 

A photo-story of survival. page 2, 
illustrates why the Japanese are the 
greatest fishing nation in the world. 


@ a woman well satisfied 

Another in our series on “Housewives 
Around the World”; this month a 
photo-portrait of Ramlah Rahman, a 
devout Malayan Moslem and mother 
of seven children. Her story, page 14. 


© armed against the enemy 

On the rim of Communist Asia, Korean 
islanders receive a weapon mere men 
can never wrest from them. Page 44. 


--- and in between 


A special for the youngsters, about the 
most unusual amusement park in the 
world, “Sky High Coney Island,” on 


| page 56. Also not to be overlooked, 
_ Chiantla, Guatemala, where somber 
| tows of white crosses evoke memories 
of the dead and lessons for the living, 


page 20. What does it mean for Africans 
to have a priest of their own? Read 
Father Maurice J. Zerr’s report on the 


| return of Father Zackary, page 47. 


And, on page 36, a new format for our 
editorials, by Father Albert J. Nevins. 
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JAPAN’S 
isher 
Folk 


Men who go down 
to the sea in ships 


keep Japan alive. 


ECAUSE Of intensive agriculture, 
i@ there is little room for pasturage in 
Japan, and consequently few cattle. 
sheep or goats are raised. Instead. the 
island empire depends upon the sea. 
Japan is the greatest fishing nation of 
the world. In a single year, over 5,505 
metric thousands of tons of fish are 
harvested from the deep, compared to 
2,671 metric thousands of tons caught 
by the second place United States. 

In the waters around Japan there 
are some 1,200 species of fish. Every 
day many hundreds of fishing boats 
put out to sea from points. all along 
the coasts of the Japanese islands. By 
dawn the dragnets are already in place. 
and the day’s catching begins. By noon 
the boats are back in port, where the 
catch is boxed and shipped to the in- 
land cities. 


Fishing is work for all the family. 
Here parents and sons sort catch. 
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On the way to the fishing 
banks, the fishermen take 
time for food. Later they 
will be much too occupied. 
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The mother boat tows smaller craft (opposite) to the tishing banks. It 
will be these boats that set the nets. As the circle (below) is closed, 





Drying and repairing the net (above) looks like a tangle of confusion. 


Fishermen gather in late afternoon (below) to plan the next day's work. 
The woman (right) is smoking fish. More of it will be canned for sale. % 
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“The fish is rolled from the docks (left) to distributors, where it will be 
sorted (above) and packed in wooden boxes. Loaded aboard trucks, it is 
taken to markets in Tokyo and many other big cities. Within a few hours 
after being caught, the harvest (below) has been bought by a housewife. 

THE END 











ee he is part angel and part animal, a boy is 
a walking enigma. The rapidity with which, in 
Jekyll-and-Hyde fashion, he changes one to the 
other increases the mystery. 

After a tiring day in the presence of boys, an 
adult is ready to deny the spiritual side of their 
nature. Then the unforeseen will happen. The 
most mischievous boy in the Bolivian jungle per- 
forms some kind deed, and the angelic part of his 
makeup asserts itself in a blinding flash. 

At the time when boys receive Communion, 
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sprouting wings are almost visible 
through the shabbiest shirt material. 
With hands joined and eyes modestly 
cast down, the boys float back to their 
places in the chapel. Then Jose bumps 
into Juan—and all re-enact the titanic 
battle of Michael with Satan and his 
horde. 

After breakfast, a typical “cherub” 
suddenly remembers that he has im- 
portant things to do: untangle Dad's 
fishline, chop wood for Mom, even be 
helpful to his sister. But the plans do 
not work. He is sent off to school. 

Reluctantly he drags his feet while 
marching into the building. He is a 
martyr being led to the stake. Once 
inside the classroom, he is seized with 
a burst of energy. In a flash, he has 
tied a pigtail to the back of the bench. 
Before the girl can howl, he knocks a 
stack of books off the desk as he lunges 
to poke a finger into the side of his 
desk companion. 

Thus he starts another quiet day of 
school. Occasionally he will astound 
the teacher with the wisdom of his an- 
swers. At other times he is far away in 
spirit, catching the big fish in the hole 
below the falls. 

When classes are finished, he bursts 
out of school with a wild shout. He 
runs home to accompany his brother 
or father. Unknowingly, this boy is 
still attending class. His father shows 
him how to get around the rapids in a 
dugout canoe, and points out the deep 
holes where the big fish lurk. He is 
still learning, but this is the painless 
method. 

Now there are no uncontrolled 
shouts or sudden movements. The boy 
is as disciplined as a professional, be- 
cause there is danger in the rapids. He 
is as silent as a cat, because his next 
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meal is gliding through the rushing 
waters. A shout would scare the fish. 

Gradually he loses his fear of the 
swirling waters. With a pal, he tries 
the dangerous route through the rap- 
ids. His canoe ships water. Frightened, 
he reacts like an animal and does the 
instinctive thing. He gets by with a 
wetting and a scaring. He has learned 
to respect the force of the rapids. He 
is now a river man. 

When not fishing or hunting, the boy 
burns off his energy swimming or play- 
ing soccer. Since he likes to do the two 
things at almost the same time, a sand 
bar usually serves as the playing field. 
After kicking a goal or his opponent’s 
shins, he goes for a swim. Tiring of 
monotony, he does a flip off the back 
of a small, rocking. dugout canoe. He 
must defy the rules of safety. 

Then, in a flash, he is a dreamer. 
He whittles airplanes, or boats, or bows 
and arrows. In his dreams, he plots 
courses through places unknown to 
anyone but a boy. He thinks of, and 
plans on attaining, the most improb- 
able and far-removed goals. A dog or 
a pig strolls by—and the dream van- 
ishes. The “knight of the round table” 
either pets the animal or hits it with a 
stick or a stone. He is back to earth. 

This boy is the raw material for a 
future priest, doctor, mechanic, or river 
man. Years of hard work will be ex- 
pended in the transformation, before 
he says a First Mass, prescribes medi- 
cine, fixes an engine, or teaches a son 
to run a boat through the rapids. 

Only at certain times do these 
thoughts cross the boy’s mind. Right 
now he must run, because the angry 
friend whose shin came in contact with 
his foot is coming at him. The boys of 
the River Beni region are real boys. a = 
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HOUSEWIVES AROUND THE WORLD 


Malayan 
Mother 


Pictures and Background 
» BY WILLIE CHEN 


| RAJ HEN RAMLAH RAHMAN was fifteen 
Woyears old, she was married in a 
Moslem ceremony to Mhmad Noon. a 
Malayan rubber worker. Today at the 
age of thirty-four, Ramlah is the mother 
of seven children: four boys and three 
girls, the oldest of whom is eighteen. 
Ramlah lives in Muar, Malaya. with 
her husband and children. Her home 
is a typical Malay house, most of it 
raised above the ground to keep out 
dampness, for Malaya is very humid. 
In the raised section, there are three 
rooms—two bedrooms and a room 
used for prayer. At the ground level are 
the dining room and kitchen. 
The house is simply furnished and 
very neat. The rooms are decorated 
with pictures of Malayan scenery and 
Malayan officials, and with small ob- 
jects of Malayan art. The house has 
electricity and water. There is no re- 
: frigeration or labor-saving devices as 
known by American women. Ramlah 
does have a sewing machine, because 


Meet Mrs. Ramiah Bte Abdul Rahman. 


she makes her own and most of the 
clothes for her children. 

Ramlah spends very little time away 
from her house or her family. Her hus- 
band manages the family budget and 
even does the shopping for food. The 
weekly food purchases come to about 
twenty dollars. Cooking is done on a 
kerosene stove. 

Three meals a day are prepared. For 
breakfast there are coffee, tapioca, and 
yams. Lunch usually consists of rice, 
fish, and vegetables. The main meal is 
taken in the evening. Curried chicken 
or mutton is the main dish, and is ac- 
companied by rice and vegetables. 
There are also side dishes of spiced 
relish, salt prawns, or chili peppers. 

With so large a family, Ramlah is 
kept busy. Her youngest children are 
three and four years of age, and they 
need constant attention. Her day be- 
gins early. After breakfast, she cleans 
her house and does laundry. The latter 
is a daily chore, and must be done by 


_ Ramiah’s house has no bath and water must be drawn from an outdoor tank. 
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Every day Ramlah scrubs her floors, 
often aided by her oldest daughter. 


She decorates her home with flowers 
and such Malayan art as this kris. 





hand, outdoors. Before she knows it, 
the time is at hand to prepare the noon 
meal. After lunch, she takes a short 
rest to escape the Malayan heat. 

In the afternoon, she takes care of 
her garden where she grows flowers 
and vegetables. There are ironing and 
mending to be done. Then dinner must 
be prepared. Shortly after, the family 
is ready to retire. This routine goes on 
day after day, broken only occasionally 
when she and her husband go to a 
movie. 

Ramlah and her husband are very 
religious. They pray daily at specified 
times, and they strictly observe the 
Moslem fast periods. 

“Religion is important to form our 
minds and to teach us how to behave 
ourselves and understand others,” 
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Even a Malayan mother has the problem of keeping her children in shoes. 


Ramlah tells her children. “Without 
it, our hearts would be hollow.” 
Ramlah’s life is tied closely to those 
of her husband and children. She would 
like the children to have college edu- 
cations—the girls to become teachers, 
the boys, lawyers and architects. How- 
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ever, it is doubtful if any of them will 
have the opportunity. Ramlah herself 
completed the fifth grade in an English 
primary school, and she is able to read 
and write. 

Ramlah is a very docile woman, obe- 
dient to her husband’s every wish. The 
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only part of her life that she does not 
like is taking care of the family’s goat 
and hens. She does get the children to 
help, but the responsibility is still hers. 

When Ramlah was asked what her 
personal ambitions are, she had an im- 
mediate reply. 

“There are two things I would like,” 
she said. “I would like a larger house 
so that my family could have a better 
life. I would like university educations 
for my children.” 

“Those are wishes for others,” she 
was told. “What about yourself?” 

“I would like to travel and see the 
whole world!” Ramlah replied. “But 
that is not possible, so it is only a fool- 
ish dream. Actually, I am a very for- 
tunate woman. I have a husband who 
loves me, and a happy family. These 
are more important than being rich.” 

Ramlah’s outlook on life is pleasant 
and joyful. She seldom thinks of her- 
self or her own comfort. 

“When one has many children,” 
Ramlah confessed, “one has no time 
for worry about herself! I feel sorry for 
women who are not able to have chil- 
dren. They have no one but themselves 
to think about.” 

Ramlah has very little interest in 
politics, as she believes that is a man’s 
world. However, she does have a great 
interest in what is going on in the 
world. She listens to the radio while 
she does housework, and she likes 
news broadcasts. She also reads the 
paper every day to keep up with events. 

Although she has little time to call 
her own, Ramlah has some hobbies. 
She likes to embroider and weave, and 
is quite skilled at both. She also has an 
interest in ceramics. Her home and the 
clothing she makes reveal an inborn 
artistic taste. 
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Ramlah has no close friends outside 
of her family. She has no time for so- 
cial life and never visits the homes of 
others. Occasionally she may attend a 
party for some feast or event, and then 
she is very affable and well liked. At 
that time her conversations with women 
acquaintances are confined to clothes 
or their children. 

This does not mean that Ramlah 
has no interest in others. She has. She 
is a very sympathetic woman. 

“Life is short,” she remarked philo- 
sophically, “but as long as I am in the 
world, I would like to do good for 
people and pay a little care to the poor. 














I believe that we should always try to Male 

help one another.” grind 
When Ramlah goes out walking with 

her oldest son and daughter, they look | The | 


more like sisters and brother than | baby 
mother and children. Malayans do not 
age quickly and Ramlah looks in her 
twenties rather than in the thirties, | 
Ramlah’s sons are Ismail, 18; Esa, 14; | 
Othman, 9; and Razali, 4. Her daugh- 
ters are Kadijah, 16; Kamariah, 6; and 
Zaiton, 3. 

Ramlah has no regrets that she mar= 
ried so young. : 

“After all,” she said, “a woman's) 
happiness is being with her children 
and her grandchildren. I will have 
longer to enjoy mine.” 

She hopes that she will have more 
children. Moslems are opposed on re- 
ligious grounds to birth control. She is 
well acquainted with the Koran, the 
Moslem bible, and quotes it often to 
her children. 

There, then, is a portrait of Ramlah 
Bte Abdul Rahman, a woman well sat- 
isfied with life. It is a typical portrait 
of a Malayan mother and of almost 
any woman of Southeast Asia. 8 
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Cooking is done on a small kerosene 
stove. Ramlah’s kitchen is crowded. 


Malayans like hot,.spicy food, so 
grinding chili peppers is frequent. 


The family eats together but Ramlah’s meal is interrupted to feed the 
baby. The Malayan custom is to eat with the fingers instead of forks. 














Take a walk through a village 


cemetery in Guatemala and listen 
carefully: the rows of white, glisten 
in moonlight, tell the story of life. 


By George L. Krock, M.M. 


THE 


EYOND the shady aisle of 
B cypress, past the great arch 
of the cemetery wall, lie the 
graves of Chiantla. For the 
most part, they are low mounds of 
earth covered with white plaster, or 
somber limestone tombs. 

But the tomb of Padre Jose Luis 
Mendez is an exception. From all ap- 
pearances, it is a miniature mosque, 
with grotesque minarets at each corner. 
Inside the tomb, the old missioner lies 
buried in a marble-covered coffin of 
cement, guarded by two ugly angels. 

Padre Mendez never enjoyed, nor 
would he have permitted, such splen- 
dor during life. For years he lived very 
simply in a single, windowless room 
of the old convenio. 

His parish was enormous, but he 
made regular rounds on horseback 
until two years before his death. The 
people still talk of his last visit out to 
the farthest pueblo. They say he was 
so feeble that morning, that two men 
had to hold him up while he offered 
Mass. Then they lifted him onto the 
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GRAVES OF 





saddle, and he rode off slowly, with 
tears in his eyes. . 

At home he spent much of the day 
in church, and the people often found 
him asleep at his prie-dieu in front of 
the tabernacle. He lived in Chiantl 
over twenty-five years; and when he 
died, he left no relatives. But he did 
leave a will, with half of his estate 
designated for the seminary. He kept 
his money in a shabby bag, under the 
desk in his room. When the barber 
came to shave Padre Mendez for the 
last time, he placed the sack of silver 
coins beneath his head, as a pillow, and 
left it there. That evening, Padre Men- 
dez died. And the people came and 
found him with his head on his bag of 
money; and a few said that proved he 
was a miser; but most shook their 
heads and said he was a very holy man. 

They found his will and sent half of 
the coins to the bishop. With the rest, 
they built his elaborate, garish tomb. 
Then all the people began seeking me- 
mentos of their holy Padre, and they 
stripped his room of everything. Even 
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today, one comes across old theology 
books in huts of people who do not 
read Spanish, much less Latin. 


Then there is the grave of 
Agripina, who died only two 
years ago. She was always 
called the homeliest woman 
in town by the swains of Chiantla. And 
I guess it was true. Indeed, with her 
protruding teeth, expressionless eyes, 
and bushy hair, she went through life 
lonely and overlooked. She and her 
mother lived alone in a rented room, 
and they made candles for a living. 

When it was fiesta in Chiantla, they 
would sit with other candlemakers, in 
little booths made of willow branches, 
and sell candles to the droves of peo- 
ple streaming into the church. The 
mother always did rather well, as she 
was a sweet-looking old lady and very 
neat. But homely Agripina would sell 
hardly a candle, all during fiesta. 

On every New Year’s, when the vil- 
lage hired a marimba for a dance in the 
municipal hall, Agripina would be 
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there, dressed in her finest skirt and 
shawl, waiting, praying, hoping. But 
she would sit alone all evening; and she 
was never asked to dance; and she 
would watch with envy, as girls of fif- 
teen were swung onto the floor by the 
young men of Chiantla. 

When Agripina developed tubercu- 
losis, she withered rapidly, and before 
long took to her bed for the last time. 
Two fiestas came—and her mother sat 
alone, selling candles. Then the priest 
went and anointed Agripina, and gave 
her the Host, and blessed her. At her 
funeral, every man in town marched 
slowly in procession. So Agripina, with 
her uncomely face hidden inside the 
coffin, finally had all the swains of 


Chiantla at her feet. 
e a crooked angle, where Juan 
Diaz lies. At night, when 
strong winds blow, the cross teeters 
and wobbles from side to side, just the 
way Juan himself used to walk. For he 
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There is another grave, marked 
by a wooden cross leaning at 








had the great thirst for strong liquor. 

Juan worked in the lead mines. 
Every Saturday he received his salary, 
and at the hour of sundown, he would 
come home and saddle his mule and 
say he was going to town to buy his 
family food for the coming week. 

It was generally the small hours of 
Sunday morning, before drunken Juan 
reappeared. But his wife, Herminia, 
would be awake to give him a scolding 
that would make his head ache. Then 
Juan Diaz would be highly insulted 
and would shout to the mountains that 
he loved her and his three handsome 
sons with a great and unselfish love. 

Things went from bad to worse. 
Juan came to the end of his sorrowful 
life one night as he rode home in a 
stupor. He toppled from his mule, and 
as he lay sprawled on the road. the 
wheel of an oxcart passed over his left 
leg—crushing it so badly that the doc- 
tor said it would have to be amputated. 
But Juan refused. And seven days later 
he died a painful death from gangrene, 
screaming out to the granite moun- 
tains of Chiantla for mercy. 

grave with the name “Ser- 


bando” carved on the stone. 


Serbando lived in Chiantla only a few 
months before his death. The people 
say he never appreciated Chiantla, 
after living so long in the capital. He 
was our schoolmaster; he came here 
fresh from the university, with a brand- 
new diploma. He was not well liked. 

When it came time for the official 
census. the schoolteachers were given 
the job. They were paid five centavos 
for each name recorded. The young 
women teachers took the census in the 
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Along the far wall, there is a 
new but already neglected 


towns, and the men teachers did the 
job in the mountain pueblos. So at first 
Serbando was delighted with the pros- 
pect of two weeks’ vacation from 
teaching, with the chance to earn a 
little extra money. 

But he went about his task in a high- 
handed manner. He wrote a letter to 
the first Indian pueblo on his census 
list, and demanded that the headman 
send down a horse for him the very 
next day. The Indians were quite dis- 
pleased at this and held a protest meet- 
ing among themselves. They said they 
would gladly send down a horse for 
the Padre or for the Governor. But for 
a census-taker? No! For they insist 
that every time there is a new census, 
their taxes grow heavier. 

Nevertheless, the headman finally 
compromised by sending down an In- 
dian with an old, bony mule. When 
Serbando saw the beast, he screamed 
at the Indian and told him that before 
he, a teacher, would ride so pitiful an 
animal, he would walk to the pueblo. 
And then he hit the poor Indian, and 
started to stride up the mountain road. 

Serbando was so angry that he be- 
gan to run; and soon, because of the 
high altitude, he was bathed in sweat. 
He would not stop to rest, but went 
right on running, up and up. When he 
reached the top, he collapsed froma 
heart attack, and, it is believed, died 
even before his head struck a sharp 
stone, creasing his scalp. 

The teacher who had taken the cen- 
sus in Chiantla the previous day de- 
bated whether or not she should 
scratch his name from her list. But she 
decided to let it remain. After all, Ser- 
bando had been alive when she listed 
his name. So why should she lose five 
centavos for his headstrong pride? as 
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T was cold. I walked 
| out to the office, 
thinking that it would 
be a tough day for a 
motorcycle ride. 

My catechist must 
have read my mind; 
for as I passed him, he said excitedly, 
“Padre, come quickly to Vilco Turpe.” 

“Who is sick and what does he 
have?” 

“It is my wife, Padre. She has a big 
lump in her stomach. I think she is 
going to die.” 

Poor woman! How many times had 
I seen superstitious and primitive ways 
take the life of some helpless soul in 
the mountains of Peru? 

Two hours later we arrived at the 
house. As I walked in the door, I could 
hear the drunken babblings of a wom- 
an. The hut was a shambles. Papers 
and rags were strewn all over. 

A woman was sitting on a dirty bed, 
and an old man was holding her 
steady. I could just make out jumbled 
words of the Sign of the Cross, which 
she was muttering. I turned to the cate- 
chist, who was a little embarrassed. 

“What is this?” I asked. “How can 
I give the sacraments to her? Why did 
you call me, with her in this state?” 

“But, Padre, when I left this morn- 
ing, she was sober and very grave.” 

I sensed he was telling the truth, so 
I turned to the old man and asked, 
“Hombresito, what is happening?” 
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By Anthony G. Macri, M.M. 


Crying, he ex- 
plained: “Padre, she 
is my only daughter. 
What could we do to 
help her? This morn- 
ing she was suffering 
very much and almost 
died. We poured alcohol down her 
throat to help her.” 

I could see that they were sincere, as 
none of the others had been drinking. 

The poor woman was still babbling 
the Sign of the Cross. I couldn’t hear 
her confession, so I turned to the 
anointings. As I lifted the blanket to 
anoint her feet, I noticed a thick rope 
wound tightly around her stomach. 

“What is that?” I asked. 

“Oh, Padre, we are trying to force 
the lump up through her stomach.” 

“Take it off quickly,” I said. 

The old man unwound the rope six 
times. Two rocks, a few potatoes, and 
a ball of wool rolled onto the floor. 

“Padre, these things are used to 
force the lump,” the old man told me. 
“If we can force it up to her mouth, she 
will be all right.” 

By the time I had finished, I felt 
sick, tired, and disgusted. What can 
one do to fight ignorance? I turned 
and walked toward my motorcycle. 

Behind me, the old man was still 
muttering loudly to himself: “The 
Padre doesn’t know what to do. We 
must force the lump up and out through 
her mouth. Doesn’t he know that?” a @ 
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The Money Miracle of 
Father Dan 





By Lester VELIE 


pe and a half miles up in the Andes 
on the-cold windswept shores of 
Lake Titicaca, the ancient town of 
Puno, Peru, not long ago leaped out of 
its centuries-old poverty and stagna- 
tion into the 20th century. A home- 
made miracle did it. 

Where earth-floored mud hovels 
stood before, hundreds of homes have 
sprouted, many with indoor plumbing 
and hot showers. Where 35,000 towns- 
folk had only their legs to get around 
on, buses and taxis now run. The town 








A determined padre and a group 
of Andean Indians show how 
all over the world, “little guys” 

can lift themselves up. 





Reprinted with permission from the Reader’s Digest 


has an electric-oven bakery, a radio 
broadcasting station, and a refrigerated 
packing plant nearby. Stores sport 
bicycles, sewing machines and refriger- 
ators. And onetime shoeless, illiterate 
Indians have blossomed out as found- 
ers of their own businesses. 





















The man who breathed this life into 
Puno is a lean, 44-year-old six-footer 
who tells earthy stories in the Andean 
Indian languages of Aymara and Que- 
chua. He is a bull-fight aficionado and 
has done a bit of bullfighting himself. 
Called Father Dan, he is formally the 
Rev. Daniel McLellan, a Maryknoll 
Fathers missionary. 

When Father Dan came to Puno his 
parishioners, few of whom saw more 
than $100 a year, barely subsisted. 
There was little or nothing to spare for 
emergencies: a doctor’s bill, a burial, 
even tiles for a new roof. Banks made 
no loans for personal needs. In fact, 
in all of the 85 miles between Puno 
and the Bolivian border, there was not 
one bank where 300,000 Indian farmers 
and villagers could save or borrow. In 
a money crisis they turned to usurers, 
and paid as much as 50-per cent 
monthly interest. How could Father 
Dan tend to men’s souls, when their 
minds were tormented by debt and 
their bodies were in want? 

Puno, moreover, was the typical 
neglected stepchild of the Latin Amer- 
ican system that drains the wealth of 
the interior into the national capital 
and centralizes all government there. 
Did a street need paving? The petition 
had to go over 500 miles and over two 
mountain ranges to Lima — there to 
gather dust on some ministry desk. Did 
the schools need benches? Money 
trickled down so slowly from Lima that 
children used rocks for school seats. 
Even if the people wanted to do some- 
thing for themselves or their town, 
there'was no capital to do it with. 

Father Dan created that capital as 
food was created in the miracle of the 
loaves and fishes — almost out of 
nothing. To his parish house he called 
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seven townsmen; two laborers, a judge, 
an office clerk, two doctors and an 
officer of the National Police. 

“What our Puno people need,” said 
Father Dan, “is lending money, work- 
ing money.” The faces before him grew 
long. This was not news. 

“And I know where to get it.” 

The faces brightened. 

“Look, let me show you.” Father 
Dan took a copper sole (four cents) 
from his pocket. 

“By itself, in my pocket, this sole 
can’t do much. But suppose 100 of us 
each put five soles into a savings pool, 
and did this every week for a year. 
See? The handful of soles would have 
grown to 26,000 soles, about $1,040. 
They would be transformed from 
idle money into working money — 
that could be lent out. And as the 
loans came back in monthly install- 
ments, the money’s lending power 
would be multiplied. We could lend 
up to three times as much as we put 
in—some $3,000 in all!” 

It turned out that the Padre had been 
staying up nights studying how to set 
up a credit union. Through such unions 
in western Europe, the United States 
and elsewhere, he pointed out, some 
15 million men and women have 
banded together in their factories, 
their offices, churches, villages, to save 
money together and to make loans to 
one another. 

“But that’s in rich Europe and richer 
America,” Father Dan’s listeners pro- 
tested. “Will our suspicious villagers 
trust anyone with their few soles? Will 
they repay what they borrow?” 

Father Dan talked down these 
doubts. Twenty-three Punenos put up 
603 soles, about $24, to form a credit 
union. Today, after six years, it is the 
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biggest in South America. In this boot- 
strap bank some 4,000 Punenos have 
accumulated an average $80 each, and 
from it $1,200,000 in loans have al- 
ready flowed. 

In the credit union Father Dan has 
found a quick way to raise living stand- 
ards in an underdeveloped country 
and to give people hope until land re- 
forms and industrialization come to 
the rescue. He has hit on a form of self- 
help assistance that lets the proud in- 
dividual keep his pride, and that de- 
velops the managers and risk-takers 
for a free, modern society. And, above 
all, he has taught the people to tackle 
their problems on a community level 
—a rare procedure in Latin America. 

The Rev. Daniel McLellan looks out 
at the world with intense eyes set deep 
in a worn face. As a Denver high- 






















school student who boxed and was an 
all-state football center, he dreamed 
of life as a missionary with adventures 
in faraway lands. But the biggest ad- 
venture of all he found in people. 

As a seminary student at Maryknoll, 
in a New York City suburb, young 
McLellan would spend his free days in 
New York gymnasiums talking boxing 
with the bruisers training there and 
occasionally sparring with one. Or he 
would wangle his way backstage to 
make friends with Broadway figures, 
or would talk airplanes with fliers at a 
Long Island airport, where he learned 
to solo. When he was ordained, there 
was “quite an assortment” of well- 
wishers on hand, his sister recalls. 

In Peru, to build his “banks witha 
heart,” Father Dan needed his talent 
for people. One of the first borrowers 
to present himself at the Puno credit 
union was a ragged figure whose care- 
lined face and drooping shoulders 
spoke of the beaten man. His story, 
told in the Quechua tongue of his Inca 
ancestors, was a familiar one. He had 
borrowed 300 soles from a money- 
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lender to bury his father. At 30-per 
cent monthly interest, he had already 
repaid three times the amount of the 
loan; yet he was no nearer repaying 
the principal than when he first bor- 
rowed the money a year before. 

With Father Dan the young credit 
union’s loan committee—a secretary, 
a government clerk and a laborer— 
sized up the applicant. He had been 
among the first to join the union, pain- 
fully accumulating 30 soles of savings. 
His neighbors respected him. The com- 
mittee granted the man a loan to repay 
the usurer. Now, instead of paying 
360 per cent yearly, he would repay at 
what amounted to an annual rate of 
6 per cent. 

Mariano Cruz Rojas, an 18-year-old 
sheepherder, walked nine miles in san- 
dals made from old automobile tires to 
apply for a loan. In his frayed poncho, 
mended homespun pants, and speak- 
ing only in Aymara, he seemed just 
another illiterate Indian. But his eyes 
glowed with intelligence, and he had an 
idea. If he could borrow $25, he could 
buy onion seed and sell it to the people 
of his village. He got his loan. 

In a month young Mariano was 
back. He had sold his seed and could 
repay his loan. Now he wanted to bor- 
row $40 to buy more. When he re- 
turned to repay this second loan, he 
wore shoes. With subsequent appear- 
ances and repayments he sported a 
suit, then a shirt and a tie. Within a 
year he was applying for his loans in 
Spanish. He learned to read and write. 
and soon was teaching others in his 
village. Today, on loans from the credit 
union, Mariano Cruz Rojas has built 
a farm-supply business that employs 
two salesmen. But for the union he 
would still be a sheepherder. 
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News of Father Dan’s credit union 
reached faraway Madison, Wis., home 
of the world organization, The Credit 
Union National Association (CUNA). 
CUNA was interested in spreading 
credit unions throughout Latin Amer- 
ica and sent a full-time field specialist 
to Peru. 

Father Dan, released from parish 
duties to devote all his efforts to credit 
unions, went to Lima. There he found 
the familiar Latin American contra- 
diction of great wealth side by side 
with cruel poverty. Proud banks, grown 
great on the agricultural and mining 
wealth sucked into the capital, studded 
the center of the city. Skyscrapers and 
luxury apartments and a residential 
section of fine mansions gave it a mod- 
ern air. Yet ringing all this, like a sul- 
len army set for a siege, were some 
350,000 of Lima’s workers and lower- 
middle-class people—cabdrivers, mar- 
ket porters, waiters — encamped in 
rusted tin shacks, many of them roof- 
less, without water, without light and 
full of disease. 

In this seemingly hopeless human 
jungle, among illiterate factory work- 
ers, handy men and laborers, Father 
Dan found the human material for 
credit-union treasurers and directors. 
Some members could save only one 
sole a week. Yet the small pools of cap- 
ital helped cabdrivers repair their an- 
cient cars without falling into the hands 
of loan sharks. Families borrowed to 
buy books and shoes and clothing for 
children when school opened. 

Working outward from the wilder- 
ness of the slums, Father Dan spread 
credit unions among bank clerks, naval 
officers, newspaper reporters, lawyers. 
Fifteen young Lima business execu- 
tives formed their own credit union in 
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order to learn how to organize them 
among wage earners. A textile manu- 
facturer formed a credit union among 
his employees so that they could bor- 
row and buy shares in his business. 

Communists fought the credit unions. 
They argued that workers who solved 
their money problems through self- 
help reduced pressure on the boss. 
When this argument failed, they tried 
to take over the unions—unsuccess- 
fully. 

As the credit unions grew, a national 
federation of them was organized. 
With money contributed by business- 
men and by bankers who themselves 
provided no banking service to the 
people, Father Dan set up a federation 
Office staffed by five devoted young 
Peruvians. One turned down a job with 
an American concern to work at lower 
pay for Father Dan. Another rejected 
a career in the United Nations. 

Father Dan borrowed $1,500 from 
the Maryknoll Fathers, bought a car 
and started traveling to the far reaches 
of Peru’s Andean highlands, coastal 
desert and jungles to form credit 
unions, audit them, nurse them. He 
raised dust on some 55,000 miles of 
primitive roads in two years. What the 
car couldn’t reach, an Amazon river 
boat or an airplane would. 

He created a credit-union training 
center at San Marcos University, in 
Lima, to which future administrators 
flocked. He journeyed to La Paz in 
Bolivia to form six pilot credit unions 
there. Venezuela paid part of the ex- 
penses of an inter-American credit- 
union workshop at which Father Dan’s 
staff gave most of the lectures. 

By the end of 1960 Father Dan could 
count more than 200 credit unions in 
Peru. serving 40,000 families. New 
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credit unions were rising at the rate of 
three a week. He has created a pool of 
consumer credit and growth capital 
that now rivals the resources of some 
of the big banks, and he dreams of a 
larger goal. If one million Peruvians 
were to save only one sole a day, there 
could be as much as 45 million dollars 
of working money yearly —where none 
was before. And this could be achieved 
in other Latin American countries, too, 

Puno today is an example of what 
can be done. The town got its first 
X-ray equipment when the credit 
union lent a doctor $3,000. It got its 
first modern dental equipment with 
such funds, and its first bus. The num- 
ber of trucks and cars in Puno’s streets 
has doubled. Topping all this, 700 
construction loans made by the credit 
union meant that many families now 
for the first time have floors and in- 
door tapwater. 

Not long ago, when the townsfolk 
of Puno honored Father Dan with a 
luncheon, a prominent Peruvian Con- 
munist freshly returned from an ex- 
pense-free junket to Red China, urged 
the townsmen to “break with their cul- 
tural past” and look to communism as 
“the true road to progress.” 

In Father Dan’s absence, a fellow 
Maryknoll missionary answered. “The 
Communists give us promises,” he 
said. “But Father Dan has acted!” 

“It’s the little guys all over the world 
who hold our fate in their hands,” 
says Father Dan. “They spell the dif- 
ference between the liberty we love 
and the life of slavery others would 
force on us.” 

What began as a one-man assistance 
program in a remote, mountain-locked 
town, has blossomed into a significant 
force in the cold war ee 
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Friends in the Service 


FEW years ago John F. Ken- 
nedy, son of our former Am- 
bassador to Great Britain, wrote a 
book entitled Why England Slept. 
He turned over a portion of the pro- 
ceeds of his book to Maryknoll. Lit- 
tle did he think, at that time, that he 
himself wouldone 
day be journey- 
ing out to the mis- 
sion lands, as an 
officer in the 
Navy. 
Lieutenant 
Kennedy, as skip- 
per of a PT boat, 
has gone through 
a trial of his met- 
tle in the South 
Seas which has 
proved him a 
hero. 
Lieutenant 
Kennedy was 
commanding his 
PT boat on night 
patrol, north of 
New Georgia, 
when a Japanese 
destroyer sliced 
the American 
craft in two. Bulkheads kept the bow 
of the PT boat afloat, but four of the 
crew had been thrown into the ocean. 
Two of the missing crewmen could 
not be located, but Lieutenant Ken- 
nedy risked his life twice to rescue 
the other sailors from water covered 
with flaming gasoline. 
Just before dawn, the young skip- 
per decided tu abandon the bow of 
the ship. He and his men swam to- 
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Lieutenant Kennedy's experience as a 
backstroke man on his college swim- 
ming team served him well 


wards a small island. Kennedy towed 
a crewman who had been badly 
burned. The others clung to a plank 
and swam in a group. It took about 
three hours to make the island. 

Friendly natives found the sur- 
vivors, on the afternoon of the fourth 
day. The natives 
carried to the PT 
boat base a mes- 
sage Lieutenant 
Kennedy had 
scratched on a 
green coconut 
husk. 

John Kennedy 
must have re- 
called the old 
adage about cast- 
ing bread on the 
waters and seeing 
it return. The 
friendly natives 
had been civilized 
and Christianized 
by Catholic mis- 
sioners. 

In Hyannis, 
Massachusetts. 
informed of his 
son’s rescue, his 
father, Joseph, could only say 
“Phew!” 





In going through a back copy 
(December 1943) of the Mary- 
knoll magazine, we stopped 
at the sight of a familiar 
face. We reprint this as a 
small footnote to history. 
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By Gilbert De Ritis, M.M. 


1ack: Huancane, Peru. Time: June 

1, 1961, Feast of Corpus Christi. 
The Indians of Huancane. known 
throughout the altiptano as matacuras, 
kneel in the plaza this morning, as a 
priest bearing the Blessed Sacrament in 
a golden monstrance, passes In proces- 
sion. He is a priest like the one they 
stoned to death. twenty-three vears ago. 

This three-century-old Indian pueb- 
lo, the capital of the province, lies some 
13.000 feet above sea level. in a valley 
surrounded by the high, barren Andes. 
Here. shimmering beneath the bril- 
liant, azure sky, is Lake Titicaca, the 
same majestic Titicaca that was a mute 
witness to the day of conspiracy and 
blood instigated by the matacuras 
the priest killers. 

Because of the enormity of the crime. 
the pueblo remained stagnant for years 
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its Indians deprived of priest and 
sacraments. Then in 1954, Maryknollers 
determined to revive Huancane. They 
found the people indifferent and sus. 
picious. But the grace of God touched 
the village: and little by little. the 


Yankee Padres entered into the lives 


and hearts of an abandoned, stigma- 
uzed people. Suspicion and fear were 


replaced with contidence and affection, f 


as the Indians responded to the spit- 
itual fatherhood of the Padres. 

The three hundred-vear-old adobe 
church was repaired. Marriages were 
validated: the sick received the sacra- 
ments: children studied the catechism 
and received their First Communion. 
A grateful people returned to the te- 
ligious heritage of their ancestors. 

Today. in Huancane, there are sixty 
Indian catechists: laymen who have 


volunteered to teach doctrine in te-| 


mote, far-flung villages of the altiplano. 
Phere ts a parish credit union — a coop- 
erative enterprise whereby the Indians 
may borrow money at the amazingly 
low interest rate of one per cent, in con- 
trast to the forty per cent demanded by 
professional money-lenders. 

Peruvian Sisters from Cuzco have 
established a convent in the pueblo, 
and the seminary in Puno ts preparing 
Huancane youths for the priesthood. 
Now. when the Padre walks the streets 
of the pueblo, he is greeted with smiles 
and requests for prayers. 

Gone are the days of the matacuras. 
On this Feast of Corpus Christi. they 
kneel. with heads bowed, in the same 
plaza where once they stood with stones 
held high. They kneel now to receive 
the blessing of the Sacred Host from 
a priest who walks in the footsteps of 
their victim. They kneel, confident that 
they again belong to God. oe 
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Are YOU doing enough for this catechist? 


This young Peruvian catechist is releas- 
ing another Maryknoll missioner from 
giving religious instructions. Mean- 
while, Father is down the road seeking 
out new converts—or performing a 
Catholic marriage—or conducting a 
Christian burial. How could our Mary- 
knoll priests carry on without their 
catechists? 


By the same token, how can these de- 
voted catechists carry on without your 
help? They are on call at all hours, to 
perform countless duties that would 
otherwise fall on the shoulders of 
Maryknoll priests. Surely you must 
understand your cooperation will not 
go unrewarded. Won't YOU help them 
—today? 


THE MARYKNOLL FATHERS, MARYKNOLL, NEW YORK 9-61 


Dear Fathers: Yes, | want to help those who help Maryknoll. Please accept $ 
monthly towards the $30 needed to support a catechist. 














PRAYER of 
ABANOONMEnt 


(BROTHER CHARLES OF JESUS) 











Pepa yy, 
4 ah 


oy 


father, 

1aBandon myself into your hands; 

do with me what you will. 

whatever you may 0,1 shall always 
thank you. 

ram Ready FoR All, 1 accept all; 

let only your will Be done In me, 

s) and in all yOouUR CREATURES; 

no more 601 Wish than this, 0 Lord. 


mto youR hands 1 commend my soul; 
1offeR It to you with all the Love 
of my heart, 
for 1 Love you, Lord, and so néed 
to Give myself, 
to suRRENdER Myself Into youR hands 
WITNOUL RESERVE, 
and with Boundless confidence, 
for you are my father. 
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newly revised and UP-TO-DATE 


The Maryknoll Missal has been revised to 


conform to the latest changes from the 






Sacred Congregation of Rites (July 26, 
\ 1960) approved by Pope John XXill, 


= \ “The newest and most up-to-date Missal 
\ published in English...a giant step 
forward.''—Dominicana 






Shown 
#29W, White 
leather, $12.95 


easier to follow —pictures and ex- 
planations all the way help even 
the youngest Missal-user to follow 
the priest! 


more in it — besides Mass for 
every day, every occasion, you'll 
find explanations and prayers for 
all Sacraments, a big ‘“‘family rit- 
ual’’ section, preparation for Con- 
fession, Communion — all the 
things you want in a Missal for 
every day! 


easier to understand — modern 
translations in idiomatic, flowing 
English bring rich new beauty and 
meaning to Mass prayers. Epistles 
and Gospels just as read from g : 
the altar! beautiful —finest quality printing 
and paper, with magnificent five- 


easier to use —big type on most- 
used pages, plus a new arrange- 
ment that means fewer page 


color reproductions of sacred art 
from the famous Beuron Abbey. 
Choose from thirteen beautiful, 


turnings! luxury bindings! 
Choose below—for every Catholic from fifth grade up! 


(Look ahead — Christmas?) 


MARYKNOLL PUBLICATIONS, Maryknoll, N. Y. “x 
Send Missals as checked. | enclose $............. (ett BGS ses >. bill me. 
0 03. Durable black cloth $3.95 © 27. Black leather, semi-flex $12.50 


0 04. Simulated leather $4.95 


O O52. Zipper-bound $6.95 
(circle one: block blue red white} 


0 05. Processed grained leather $7.75 
O 21. Black genuine leather $10.00 


O 29W. Some os 27, in white $12.50 
O 388. Same as 27, in red $12.50 

© 54. Black Morocco leather $14.50 
OC 55. Hond-groined Morocco $18.50 
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By Thomas P. O’Rourke, M.M. 





“8 GUESS you're wondering how long it 
[ii be before vou are fully accepted 
by the people.” Padre Felipe said tome 
one evening, as we sat relaxing on the 
porch of his rectory. | nodded. and 
gazed over his shoulders at the moun- 
tains, Where the sun’s last ravs hung 
lingeringly over Yucatan. 

“| Know many missioners.” he con- 


tinued, “who've had the experience of 


suddenly becoming one with their peo- 
ple: and surprisingly enough, it never 
occurs the same way. Padre Jose claims 
it happened to him one Sunday when 
a beggar in the plaza complimented 
him on his sermon. Padre Pedro says 
he first felt it when the police asked 
him to settle a family feud. That's the 
way it should be, | suppose: more or 
less the same, but always different. 

“LT recall my own awakening clearly. 
It happened over in Durango, vears 
ago. I left here one afternoon in June, 
hoping to get there in time for the 
ingelus. Well. it was so hot. my mule 
could scarcely move. The sun fell on 
us like molten lead. and because the 
rainy season had not begun my animal 
couldn't find any water on the trail. 

“Everything is scarce here, you know. 
We see men and animals turn thin be- 


fore the rainy season, just from lack of 


water. Children are only too happy to 
geta piece of chocolate after catechism 
class, a few times a year, because candy 
is scarce: besides, their folks can sel- 
dom afford to buy it. 

“Anyway, I rode into Durango just 
before sundown—too late for Angelus. 
1 could feel the heat cooking my bones. 
so I climbed down from the saddle and 
walked towards the river to cool off a 
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belonging 


bit. Then | noticed a familiar house. 
where | had been a few weeks before 
to take care of a fellow struck down 
with a heart attack 

“As I passed the stone gate. a litte 
boy called my name. He was the sick 
man’s son, a lad about seven years old. 
dressed in a patched shirt and trousers. 
He was as barefoot as a rabbit. 

**How are you, boy?’ I asked. 

“Very well, he replied bashfully, 
shuffling towards me. 

“And your father?’ 

“*He’s well, thanks be to God! 

“*That’s tine. I said. “Shall T see you 
in church tomorrow?” 

“*Sure, Padre. he replied. 

“Then as if he had suddenly remem- 
bered something, he darted at me and 
said. "Here. Padre, take this.” 

“And he was off in a twinkling. | 
opened my hand and found a piece of 
dirty, warm. sticky peppermint. 

“Fortunately.” Padre Felipe con- 
cluded. reaching for his pipe. “the lad 
left me standing alone. I don’t know 
what I could have said to him. Because 
deep in my consciousness, | suddenly 
knew | belonged to my people.” as 
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Red China 
and 
the U.N. 


The 
Grace 
Plan 


Editorial 


Those people who accept and repeat the idea 
that it is inevitable that Communist China be 
admitted to the United Nations, seem to be lend- 
ing themselves to the Red propaganda line. This 
is what the Communists want us to believe: 
“There is no doubt that Red China will eventu- 
ally get into the U.N. So why not be realis- 
tic and admit her now?” We see no reason why 
admission has to be inevitable. A well planned 
counterattack that will expose Red China for 
what it really is, and that will show what Red 
China would do to the U.N., should be imme- 
diately undertaken and sustained. To do any 
less would be defeatist and a surrender to Red 
propaganda. 





J. Peter Grace, president of W. R. Grace, has 
written a penetrating study, “It Is Not Too Late 
in Latin America.” Mr. Grace outlines an imme- 
diate program for the masses of Latin America; 
it features agricultural development, creation of 
housing and allied industries, teacher-training 
centers, and two Inter-American Centers—one 
devoted to medicine and one to science. The 
best help to Latin America would be to adopt 
this program now. 
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The Peace 
Corps 


SEPTEMBER, 1961 


Within a few months, the first young American 
volunteers will be going overseas as members of 
the newly established Peace Corps. On the basis 
of Maryknoll’s fifty years’ experience in training 
American youth for overseas work, Maryknoll 
knows that American youth will respond when 
given a cause worthy of sacrifice. 

The success of the program will depend upon 
the operating policies that govern the acceptance 
of candidates. The Peace Corps program should 
be one of service on the part of young Americans, 
who go not to implant the American way of life 
but to serve the needs of peoples who are devel- 
oping. It is therefore important that those who 
represent America have a respect and sympathy 
for the culture, traditions, motivations and atti- 
tudes of the people with whom they have come 
to work. 

In the initial stages, it is important that the 
cooperation of American voluntary and private 
agencies at work in an area be sought and uti- 
lized in order to draw on their vast local experi- 
ence. It would be a mistake to have two different 
American groups working at cross purposes. If 
the Peace Corps works in conjunction with vol- 
untary agencies already in the field, many mis- 
takes will be avoided, and the Peace Corps 
personnel will be aided in adapting to their 
new environment. 
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By Thomas C. Higgins, M.M. 


Quechua and Aymara Indians, proud 


. and poor, live unchanged by time. 


HEN ONE refers to the Indians of 
Wii Andean altiplano, he speaks 
of two distinct groups—the Aymara 
and the Quechua. Both are essentially 
similar because of the relative same- 
ness of environment. Yet these groups 
are different in character and language 
and probable origin. The theory is that 
the Aymara, long before the Inca Em- 
pire, were driven from coastal Ecuador, 
while the Quechua always inhabited 
the mountain area. 

The Quechua Indian is submissive 
and readily agrees to be subjected to 
others. He is generally found on ha- 
ciendas where the feudal system still 
exists; he is the cargador (porter), even 
in Aymara towns; he makes up the 
servant class in private homes. The 
typical Quechua is more tractable, 
humble, and conforming. Even his 
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language is softer to the ear. He lacks 
the initiative of the Aymara, and takes 
little advantage of opportunities to bet- 
ter himself. 

The Aymara, on the other hand, is 
subject to no one. He is a landowner, 
even if it is only a tiny plot. He is 
ready to take advantage of any oppor- 
tunity that may present itself, and he 
usually manages to have a little busi- 
ness on the side. He is a great traveler, 
and is not too timid to try his luck for 
a while in a faraway city. The Aymara 
lives in a close-knit community, organ- 
ized as a natural social cooperative. 

The Aymara language grates the 
ears with the use of harsh gutturals 
and clicks. The vocabulary lacks di- 
minutives and the Quechua terms of 
endearment. The Aymara is proud, 
more apt to resist authority. He is 
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frank in his opinions. He seldom shows 
appreciation for favors. However, once 
the Aymara is won over to your side. 
he is constant. 

Both the Aymara and Quechua live 
in a land aptly described as “moon 
country.” It is one of stark, severe 
beauty—long, barren plains, majestic 
mountains without vegetation, thirteen 
to fourteen thousand feet above sea 
level. The Indian knows and loves his 
environment, just as the New Yorker 
knows and loves Times Square. The 
outsider begins to feel at home when 
he also notices that the mountains he 
had thought bare and lifeless are ac- 
tually composed of beautifully colored 
rocks and strata. 

The Indian, Quechua or Aymara, is 
generally short of stature. He could 
be strong but is not, because of unat- 
tended sicknesses and a general debili- 
tation resulting from excessive coca 
chewing and alcohol drinking. 

Very little forty-per-cent alcohol is 
needed to make this child of nature an 
incoherent animal. He and his friends 
form a circle at the end of town, after 
having sold a bull, and they down the 
alcohol quickly, abundantly, and with- 
out pleasure. Their idea is to get sense- 
less as soon as possible, waving aside 
any amenities connected with social 
drinking. Coca chewing is another evil 
when it is used as a substitute for food. 
Many an Indian has been accused of 
drunkenness when in reality the poor 
creature was drugged on cocaine. 

The Indian drinks because of the 
temporary warmth alcohol gives him; 
because it is a diversion in a hopeless 
existence; because he knows that others 
will tolerate his exhibitionism in which 
he finds an outlet for past restraint. 
He chews coca because it deadens his 


sensibilities to the rigors of his life; it 


kills his appetite for food he does not 
have; it relieves the agony of some of 
his bodily ailments. Unfortunately 
coca chewing is habit-forming, debili- 
tating, and short-lived in its benefits, 

We can never hope to experience 
adequately the depth of the Indian’s 


ignorance in basic-knowledge concepts, — 


We are surprised to discover that an 


Indian is befuddled as to how to get — 


out of the parish office, because the 
door is closed. You put him on.the spot 
if you ask him when his child was born. 
One woman did not even know the 
name of her daughter because the fam- 
ily always referred to the child as 
“Imilla,” Aymara for “Girl.” 

The Indian’s notion of hygiene is 


diametrically opposed to facts. Many — 


sicknesses are attributed to having 
washed. A simple cut on the foot be- 
comes gangrenous because of the 
“remedies” used. When Uncle Mamani 
falls off a truck and breaks his collar- 
bone, the common reaction of wit- 
nesses is to laugh. This is not because 
the Indian lacks sympathy but because 
the Indian does not know how to re- 
act in such a situation. 

The Indian lives in a very circum- 
scribed world. His knowledge is deter- 
mined largely by the animals he tends, 
and the little plot of land he works. 
He lives in a close community, where 
everything is decided by the group. 

Tradition and custom are the In- 
dian’s law. Marriage is a good example 
of how things operate. When Juan 
Starts getting indications from his 
father that it is time for him to be wed, 
he looks for a bride in his own way. 

Beauty is of secondary concern. 
Juan looks for a girl who has a lot of 
expensive hooped petticoats, and whose 
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parents have cattle and land. He wants 
a plump girl, modest and industrious. 

When Juan finds the girl of his 
choice, he makes his approach by di- 
recting some silly remark to her. If she 
answers him, the overture can continue. 
Next he starts throwing stones at her 
or shining a mirror in her eyes. This 
makes her angry, but it also makes her 
notice him. Soon after, he hides be- 
hind a big rock until she comes along 
the path. He throws more stones, and 
when Susie retaliates, an acquaintance- 
ship has begun. On the third try, Juan 
finds himself with a girl friend. 
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. oie ae Rial 
Religion comes naturally to the Andean Indian and plays an important 
role in his drab life. Practically every home has its own little shrine. 


1 


The majority of the Indians are 
farmers; and even when an Indian has 
another occupation, he still tends his 
small plot of ground. His methods of 
farming haven’t changed since the time 
of the Incas. On the whole he is con- 
tent to go along as he is, and it doesn’t 
bother him that his mestizo neighbor 
gets crops three times better in quan- 
tity and quality. 

“ The Andean altiplano is the home of 
the potato, and some seven varieties 
exist. The Indian talks about a potato 
as we talk about ice cream—as a deli- 
cacy. The tubers are his main crop. He 
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preserves small potatoes by putting 
them outdoors at night to freeze, and 
then squeezing the frost out by step- 
ping on them. The result is chuno, de- 
hydrated potatoes. 

Kaniwa and kinua are high-protein 
cereals grown by the Indians and eaten 
as a mash, in soup, or toasted. The 
other crops are barley; corn (in lower 
altitudes); oca, a pinkish tuber that is 
toasted; and habas, a bean similar to 
a lima bean. Thus the Indian lives al- 
most entirely on vegetables and grains. 
He seldom has meat. 

Everything on an Indian’s farm cen- 
ters around his yunta — the two bulls 
that pull his handmade, wooden plow. 
The Indian knows that as long as he 
has his yunta, he is in business as a 
farmer. If his crop fails, he can still sell 
his bulls to a cattle dealer, buy a set of 
young bulls, and use the difference to 
purchase food in the market. 

The plow is used to break up the soil 
after the winter months. Then ‘the 
women go through the fields with 
sticks, each of which has a rock or 
piece of iron at the end. Swinging these, 
they break up the big clods of earth. 
Then the yunta drags a big flat rock to 
level the land. Furrows are made, and 
planting is begun. 

Tortora plays an important part in 
the life of the Indian. It is a tall reed 
that grows in swamps along the shore 
of Lake Titicaca. To give an idea of 
how important tortora is, when the 
Communists wanted to turn the In- 
dians against the United States, they 
spread a rumor that the North Amer- 
icans had bought Lake Titicaca and 
intended to fence it in, so that the In- 
dians couldn’t get tortora reeds. Tor- 
tora is used for roofing. for cattle fod- 
der, and for making so-called balsa 
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boats; and the soft part close to the 
roots is eaten by the Indian. 

The implements used by the Indian 
are all homemade, crude, and elemen- 
tary. To help him move his cattle, he 
uses a type of slingshot; it is a piece of 
rope woven from alpaca wool. He 
holds both ends of the sling and in the 
crotch he puts a small stone. He whirls 
the slingshot around and over his head 
—then lets go one end of the rope 
when he has aimed the stone close to 
the animals. The accuracy and distance 
of the throw are amazing. 

For signalling, the Indian uses a 
mirror as a reflector, or smoke signals, 
or simply cups his hands to his mouth 
and produces a lowpitched sound that 
can be heard at a great distance. For 
fishing he uses a balsa boat, a long 
pole for steering, a sail when there is 
wind, and nets of several sizes for 
catching fish. Because he knows noth- 
ing about guns (Peruvian law will not 
even allow him to fire one), he is adept 
at making snares for birds. Another 
way of catching birds is by using the 
livi, a small rope with a small round 
piece of wood at each end. He slings 
this at the unwary bird and tangles his 
quarry completely. 

The Incas did not know the use of 
the wheel, and the Andean Indian still 
doesn’t use one. To this day, every- 
thing is carried on a back. Little or no 
effort is used to construct a type of 
wheelbarrow, much less a wagon that 
could be drawn by beasts of burden. 

Most Indian handicrafts have to do 
with making clothes, except the weav- 
ing of rugs for sale. The Indians use 
wool of sheep, llama, alpaca, and vi- 
cuna. The wool is cut, washed, and 
then spun on a small wooden hand 
implement, called a puchka. The In- 
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dian’s fine taste for color is shown by 
the striking color combinations he 
achieves through the deft use of dyes. 

Economically the Indian is destitute. 
The fact that he is ignorant of his pov- 
erty is the factor that saves him from 
despair. Most of his money is invested 
in his animals and his little plot of land. 
He very grudgingly sells a pig or 
chicken. Only an exchange for another 
property, or avoidance of a great evil, 
will bring him to consider selling land. 

Art is nonexistent in the modern In- 
dian culture but he has the aptitude for 
it. In the past the Indians did produce 
fine objects of art. The paintings turned 
out by Indians during the Spanish co- 
lonial period are world famous. 

A sense of music and of dancing is 
given to every Indian from childhood, 
because music and dancing are a part 
of any important Indian event. The 
Indian dances, or plays a musical in- 
strument, on feast days, and for fu- 
nerals, marriages, other ceremonies. 

Indian music is distinctive, and much 
is still played and sung in primitive 
form. The instruments come from Inca 
times. Most popular are the flute, pan 
pipes, and drum. In recent years, brass 
instruments have come to the altiplano, 
usually brought back by boys who 
learned their use while in the Army. 

Vocal music is not complicated; in 


fact, most North Americans are quickly 
bored by its evident monotony. How- 
ever, the Indian places more impor- 
tance on the words than the music. 
When a foreigner knows the language 
and customs, he finds the songs very 
interesting because of their stories. 

Quechua was the official language 
of the Incas. Aymara was the language 
of tribes conquered by the Incas. Both 
of these languages are guttural. Their 
word order is like Latin, with the prin- 
cipal verb at the end of the sentence. 
There are declensions of nouns, and 
conjugations for verbs. The word con- 
struction is like German where pre- 
fixes, suffixes, and verb changes make 
up the word in its various meanings. 
Thus something spoken as one word 
may be a sentence. 

Neither Aymara nor Quechua was 
ever written down, because the ancient 
Indian knew no form of writing. The 
Incas sent messages by putting knots 
in ropes. As a result of the lack of writ- 
ten language, the Indian tongues failed 
to progress beyond the Inca period, 
and new ideas were expressed in Span- 
ish innovations. Thus today we find 
many Spanish terms in Aymara and 
Quechua. One other defect exists in 
those languages: they lack abstract 
terms, and ideas are expressed through 
laborious circumlocutions. aS 


Cleaning out your attic this week? If so, don't forget that old gold, 
jewelry, dentures, diamonds or other precious stones, can be con- 
verted into mission money to feed the starving, heal the sick, 
shelter the unfortunate, and teach the ignorant. If you have any 
antique but still valuable lockets, pins, watches, chains, or cuff links, 
they may mean the difference between life and death to people 
in mission lands! Perhaps.an article that may appear even worth- 
less to you, when sent to Maryknoll, can take on a value that will 
enable us to use it to spread the kingdom of God. Our address is 
easy to remember: MARYKNOLL FATHERS, Maryknoll, New York. 
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a Arms Another 


N‘ long ago, Bishop Paul Ro, of 
Seoul, Korea, flew out here to my 
three rocks on the rim of the Commu- 
nist Far Eastern Empire—to adminis- 
ter the Sacrament of Confirmation. 

In four days the bishop confirmed 
870 recently converted Korean Cath- 
olics—thus arming, with the grace of 
the sacrament, a whole new battalion 
of soldiers of Christ to fight, and per- 
haps die, for their holy Faith. 

Paengyong, Taechung, and Sochung 
Islands are 7,000 yards across the chan- 
nel from the mainland of Communist 
North Korea; just 90 miles from the 
coast of Red China; and a long, haz- 
ardous, 120 miles to the nearest shore 
of freedom—Inchon Port, on the west 
coast of the Republic of Korea. 

At eight o’clock on a warm, Mon- 
day morning, Bishop Ro landed on the 
beach of Paengyong Island, in a U.S. 
Air Force C-46. After celebrating Mass, 
he administered Confirmation to 200 
Koreans who knelt in the market place 
—the only real “social hub” of the 
three islands. Again, in the evening, he 
offered Mass in the market and con- 
firmed 100 more adults, most of whom 
were fishermen who had been unable 
to attend the morning service. 

Early Tuesday we started out to 
cover my four main stations in Paeng- 
yong. At each outpost, there are two 
young Korean Sisters of Charity who 
live right on the beaches with my fisher- 
folk flock, nursing the sick, caring for 
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At a Maryknoll island mission on the frontiers of 
the Faith, Koreans become soldiers of Christ. 


Battalion 


the old folks, teaching the catechism. 

Confessions were heard, and Mass 
was celebrated, in each mission sta- 
tion. Then the bishop delivered a ser- 
mon and confirmed: New Dawn Vil- 
lage at 6:30 A.M.; Rope Village at I] 
A.M.: Flower Chain Village at 2 P.M.; 
Salt Flats Village at 8 P.M. We made 
the arduous trip by truck, in spite of 
dikes and sand dunes. 

Wednesday morning, long before 
dawn, we walked down to the wharf 
to board the mission launch for the 
five-mile trip to Taechung Island. The 
“Star of the Sea” is a twenty-ton tub 
that proudly rides any heavy sea and 
weathers any storm —short of a 
typhoon. 

We churned into White Sand Village 
just as the sun was rising. It was a stir- 
ring experience to see all my Christians 
waiting on the beach to greet the 
bishop. After confessions, Mass, ser- 
mon, and confirmations we boarded 
“The Star” and swung twenty-eight 
miles around the island to the village 
of Inner Heart. The bishop finished 
conferring the sacrament there at four 
o'clock in the afternoon. 

At five o’clock the next morning, we 
were off again in “The Star.” that time 
to Sochung Island. At Grace-of-Ages 
Village also, the Christians were stand- 
ing on the beach—chanting “The Mem- 
orare” in Korean, as we rode the 
choppy surf into shore. 

After confirmation at Grace-of-Ages, 
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we visited the only other inhabited 
spot on this tiny isle, the beautiful vil- 
lage of Sand Flower. Fourteen months 
ago Sand Flower was completely pa- 
gan. Now there’s a crucifix hanging in 
every one of the ninety-two fisher- 
men’s shacks there. The bishop con- 
firmed ninety-seven Catholics there. 

Shortly after eight o’clock Thursday 
evening, we started back to Paeng- 
yong. When we arrived, all the village 
teenagers were waiting in the market 
place to put on a surprise amateur 
show, especially and painstakingly 
prepared for the bishop. 

I'm certain that he was utterly ex- 
hausted after four days of perpetual 
motion and 870 confirmations. I know 
I was—from following him around. 
But for two hours he laughed at the 
ditties and clapped for the dancers, as 
if that were the finest, most profes- 
sional performance he had ever seen 
in his fifty-eight years. 

Friday morning the semiweekly sup- 
ply plane for the U.S. Radar Station 
here arrived, and Bishop Ro returned 
to the mainland. He has left behind a 
strong and zealous corps—soldiers of 
Christ who, from their wind-whipped 
beaches, can look across the channel 
to the enemy who is battle-seasoned 
in butchering anyone who witnesses 
for the one, true Church. 

But our soldiers of peace are armed 
now. The Korean bishop truly has a 
combat battalion, “at the front.” ae 
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One of Their Own 


This African priest knows his people, and they know him. 


The insight he brings to local customs far outweighs 


the disadvantage of being stationed in his home area. 


Pictures and background information by Maurice J. Zerr, M.M. 


s a boy, Zackary Buluda was an 
A average, uncomplicated African 
youngster. He herded cows, ate grass- 
hoppers, worked in the fields, and 
knew all the best water holes for swim- 
ming and fishing. He had no more se- 
rious problems than wondering where 
his next grasshopper would come from, 
or how to find time for a swim. 

The typical boy that was Zackary 
grew into a most unusual man: one of 
the first African priests in the diocese 
of Shinyanga, Father Zackary Buluda. 
Now all the problems of the men, 
women, and children in that part of 
Tanganyika are his problems. 

When Father Zackary was born, in 
the Ntuzu chiefdom, about 1925, his 
parents were not Catholics. They were, 
however, studying the religion. Be- 
cause there was no mission at Kilulu, 
the town nearest their home, they had 
to go to the Sumve mission of the 
White Fathers, about sixty miles away. 
They walked the entire distance, and 
remained at Sumve six months to com- 
plete the instructions for baptism. 

Zackary did not have quite as far to 
go to church. When he was four years 
old, the White Fathers opened Sayu- 
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sayu mission, only forty miles from 
where he lived. Later he attended pri- 
mary school there, boarding with a 
Christian family during the school year. 

A talk given by one teacher about 
the religious life and the need for men 
to do God’s work, inspired Zackary to 
think seriously of becoming a priest. 
His father, Andrew, was opposed to 
the idea. His mother, Suzanna, ap- 
proved of it. The boy, then about 
twelve, entered the seminary. 

The road to the priesthood was long 
and arduous. Zackary studied for eight 
years at Nygezi Seminary in Mwanza, 
under the White Fathers. He con- 
tinued with philosophy and theology 
for seven years, at Kipalapala. Then 
came a year of probation at Ukerewe 
Island, in Lake Victoria. Finally, after 
two more years of study at Kipalapala, 
Zackary was ordained to the priest- 
hood on January 23, 1955. 

His friends and relatives in the 
Ntuzu chiefdom gave a gigantic party 
for him, in keeping with local tradition 
that calls for public celebration of im- 
portant events. They killed thirty-two 
cows and filled 300 debbies (five-gallon 
cans) with native beer. The party lasted 
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Boys’ band announces the arrival of Father Zackary at a mission school. 


To youngsters, he symbolizes the new Africa capable of producing its own 
leaders. (Below) He stops to look at a sick child outside the dispensary. 
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The world over, parishioners depend on priests for consolation and advice. 
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for three days. It was the biggest cele- 
bration ever held in the area, a sign 
that the people themselves felt deeply 
honored at the elevation of one of their 
own sons. 

Guests at the party showered gifts 
on the young priest. Their generosity 
enabled him to buy a motorcycle to be 
used in his mission travels. 

Father Zackary finds that being sta- 
tioned in his home area has both ad- 
vantages and disadvantages. On the 
one hand, he knows the customs and 
habits of the people, their strong points 
and their weaknesses. On the other 
hand, his relatives and friends make 
many demands on his time. Also, some 
who hardly know him complain bit- 
terly if he fails to remember their 
names. They insultingly call him an 
Nzungu (European). 

The value of knowing the customs 
of the people was demonstrated by 
Father Zackary while working in Bu- 
sanda mission. A good Christian man 
died, leaving his wife as his closest 
survivor. God had never blessed their 
marriage with children. 

According to local custom, the man 
is the sole proprietor of the home. 
When he dies, his relatives can claim 
everything. Under pagan practice, the 
wife has no rights of her own. So the 
man’s relatives descended upon the 
widow’s home to claim everything, 
from food to furniture. 

Father Zackary stopped them before 
they could take anything. He argued 
that, since the husband had freely be- 
come a Catholic, his wife could follow 
Catholic customs and inherit all the 
possessions. The relatives were not 
satisfied, so the case was taken to a 
pagan king of the area. 

The forceful arguments presented 
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by Father Zackary impressed the king, 
He told the pagan relatives to retur. 
home with seven cows, to replace those: 
they had originally contributed to the 
marriage dowry. Genoveva, the wife, 
received her husband’s inheritance, 
The outcome was of special importance 
to missioners, because it established a 
precedent for arguing future cases of 
the same kind. : 
Father Zackary is one of five Afrie 
can priests who are working with 
Maryknoll missioners in Tanganyika, 
In addition, seven young Africans ar¢ 
major seminarians, and 152 are in mi 
nor seminaries. Of them, Bishop 
ward A. McGurkin, superior of Mary. 
knoll’s Diocese of Shinyanga, says: 7 
“It is a great lesson in faith to seg 
how these young lads develop in intel 
ligence and religious spirit. Only a f 
years ago they were chasing about the 
fields and pastures, tending theif 
fathers’ cattle and sheep, their wo 
no larger than what their eyes could 
see within the limits of the horizon. 
“Now, as they advance in the stud 
of English and Latin, mathematics, 
geography and the sciences, and late 
in philosophy, theology, history, and 
Sacred Scripture, whole new worlds 
open up before them, and they grasp 
the significance of their calling. 
“They learn to tell themselves: ‘God 
needs me. He needs me to create hap- 
piness, to make others happy, to make 
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them happy for ever and ever. I know fies 
that I am serving already, if every’ 


morning I tell God that I will accept 
and do today whatever He wants of 
me. Then I know I am serving Him.’” 

“It is a tremendous privilege for 
us,” adds Bishop McGurkin, “to bé 
God’s instruments in this impressive 
process of transformation.” 

















Little sister, carrying 
off her twice-blessed 
burden, doesn’t see 
the worry on the Mary- 
knoll Sister-pharmo 
cist's face. But the 
Maryknoll Sister knows that the supply of medicines is going fast. Your gift 
will help to keep the clinic cupboard full. And remember, you'll be invest- 
ing in heaven! 

Thank you for your help. But don't forget—sometimes the medicines go 
twice as fast as they come in! 


MARYKNOLL SISTERS, Maryknoll, N. Y. 


re to help the Sisters in their mission work. 
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By Sister M. Jude Christine 


HIS SUMMER we took the census, over 

the hills and down the vales of our 
spreading parish in Siuna, Nicaragua. 
We were lucky! We had the best little 
guide you could wish for—Flora. Every 
morning our eleven-year-old helper 
waited for us, in front of her poor little 
house on the rockiest main street you 
ever did see. 

Then we were off to the hills! Nim- 
ble and fleet as a fawn, Flora skipped 
ahead to lead the way, coming back 
now and then to hold aside brambles 
and branches of the underbrush, or 
giving a helping hand up a steep grade 
or down a slippery path. All the hid- 
den footpaths, all the time-saving short 
cuts, were known to her. 

A census takes a long time. Some 
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times every question on our cards re- 
vealed a problem—hunger, illness, un- 
employment. We have a school and a 
clinic in Siuna. The sight of Maryknoll 
Sisters is a reminder that help is at 
hand for those who need it. We invited 
parents to send their children to school, 
and pointed out Flora as a pupil. 

For Flora and her little Nicaraguan 
neighbors, school is a direct gift of the 
generosity of good people of many 
lands. A family such as Flora’s could 
never afford to buy books, pencils, 
notebooks, crayons—and much less a 
uniform and shoes. 

Flora is a poor, barefoot child, the 
third oldest of five girls. Her father is 
an old man working as watchman for 
the mining company. He’s a little bet- 
ter off than most of the fathers of our 
children. He doesn’t have to work in 
the steaming heat of the underground 
gold mines, day after day, night after 
night. 

Flora’s mother died in the spring. 
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At least she had the happiness of see- 
ing Flora receive her First Communion, 
radiant in a lovely white dress and 
veil—gifts from friends in the United 
States. Since the mother’s death, the 
four younger girls have continued to 
live with their father. The oldest, 
Maria, is married and has two chil- 
dren of her own. 

This summer, Martina, the second 
oldest who is twelve, went to help a 
relative in Alamicamba. Flora thus be- 
came the “little mother” of the family, 
caring for Dominga, seven, and Tere- 
sita, only three. Flora did not shirk 
her responsibility. 

“Sometimes, Madre,” she told us, 
“Dominga is naughty. She doesn’t al- 
ways mind me. And Teresita is sad. 
She misses Mama.” 

On the mornings when we took 
Flora as our guide, she left her younger 
sisters with Maria. Then before she 
joined us, she washed the dishes and 
straightened up the tiny house. 


The census confirmed what we al- 
ready knew: Siuna people are poor. 





When we reached a home, Flora 
waited politely outside while we went 
in to speak to the family. If there were 
children about, she played with them. 
One day, before starting out, we gave 
her a small bag of candy, thinking she 
would enjoy it as she went along, 
Much to our delight, she shared it at 
every home we reached that morning, 
and took home what was left, to give to 
her own small family. Sometimes it 
takes the poor to show us real charity. 

Flora had a long. hard day when she 
was helping us. We have already men- 
tioned how she had to do the dishes 
and clean the house. She also had to 
carry the water for the household be- 
fore she left in the morning. Our peo- 
ple here in Siuna do not have the 
luxury of running water in their homes. 
Instead they must go to a spring or 
one of the water taps installed by the 
mine, fill their buckets or tins, and 
carry them a long distance. 

When Flora returned home at night, 
after a day of hiking with us, she had 
to carry the supper Maria had cooked 
to Papa working the late shift at the 
mine. Then after her own supper, she 
iuad to wash the dishes and get her 
smaller sisters to bed. 

Now that the census is over, Flora’s 
work has increased. She spends all day 
at home, washing and cooking. It isa 
hard life for an eleven-year-old. 

The school year will be starting soon 
and Flora is excited about it. She will 
be in the second grade with a new blue 
uniform and a colorful new reader— 
more gifts from home that we can 
share with her. Many a morning we 
see Flora at Mass, telling Him of her 
young sorrows, asking His help for her 
family. but especially thanking Him 
for all the good gifts to her. as 
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Problem: How to introduce Japanese 
cultural-minded youth to the riches 
of the Catholic Church. 


Solution: Call on Messrs. Bach, Bee- 
thoven, and Rachmaninoff with their 
beautiful scores on a turntable. 


Father William J. Eggleston, M.M.., of 
Danvers, Mass., employs famous classi- 
cal composers in a monthly stereo con- 
cert that keeps packing young collegi- 
ans into his Maryknoll mission. 





Meet Maryknoll’s Far East Disc Jockey 


THE MARYKNOLL FATHERS / MARYKNOLL, N. Y. 9-61 
Dear Fathers: Please send me information on becoming a Maryknoll 


0 Priest 0 Brother OD Sister 
(check one) | understand this does not bind me in any way. 









Laboring for Christ often demands a 
challenging personality with a mixture 
of creative thinking. Father uses music 
to win converts—what would YOU 
do? Why not tell us? 








Sky-bound horseman 
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CONEY ISLAND» 


ROM THE STREET, the Matsuya depart- 
= ment store looks like a department 
Store anywhere in the world. But this 
emporium in Tokyo, Japan, is a place 
here children must be taken at least 
once a year. The attraction is not floors 
bf merchandise but an amusement park 
on its roof where children can thrill to : =. 
kinds of rides while parents view ites 
sprawling city from on high. The Matsuya store hides a secret. 

















The miniature railroad (left) is popular with Japanese youngsters while 
i food stalls (above) sell the Japanese equivalent of popcorn and hot dogs. 





This gigantic wheel revolves and dips at the same time. 
The bird's-eye view of Tokyo is a pleasant bonus. 


And what is an amusement park without lost children? 
But she will soon be found in this small and compact playground. 





























Why must 
you be— 

when 

a WILL 


is SO 


i a 





simple— 
When it comes to insurance-policies, mutual funds,} but 
so important— or the theory of relativity, nothing could be more] "0! 
confusing; but WILLS — what could be simpler} '"* 
so vital! One evening with a lawyer and two witnesses and 
voila! you have a legal WILL! Much heartache and 
anxiety exist when a person dies intestate, that is, 
without a WILL. Yet there are many who keep} | 
putting off this one big obligation to their families and] jss, 
charities. This gentleman above would not be con-| you 
fused if he had a copy of Maryknoll’s FREE booklet,| ne: 
What Only You Can Do. In fact, if you are one of} An 
those with questions on WILLS, why not write to us?} As 
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The Maryknoll Fathers, Maryknoll, New York 96 to 
Dear Fathers, Br 





Please send me your FREE booklet, What Only You Can Do. 
I understand there is no obligation on my part. 











WE DO NOT PUBLISH ANY LETTER WITHOUT THE WRITER’S CONSENT 


Picture of God 

In a recent issue. vou published an 
interesting article with pictures, con- 
cerning some paintings by a woman 
artist to be used in the teaching of re- 
ligion. One portrayed Adam and Eve 
as very small figures and God as an 
enormous male, with rather a ruddy 
complexion. | suppose evervone has the 
right to think of God as one pleases. 
but the definition of God as spirit does 
not seem to lend itself to pictures show- 
ing God as a man (usually a white man). 

Name WITHHELD 

Los Angeles, Calif. 


Retarded World 

Last night I ran through some back 
issues of your magazine. It should give 
you some satisfaction—and some sad- 
ness—to realize that only recently have 
Americans recognized in Africa and 
Asia many of the situations which you 
have called to our attention for years. 
Your publication has done more than 
any other I know to apply the Gospel 
to men’s affairs. 

Joseru M. Krenon 

Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Resolution 

When I grow up I want to be a priest 
and a Marvknoll helper. Because I read 
Maryknoll needs help. I saw the movie 
“The Ten Commandments.” | prayed 
the Rosary three times in church today. 


SEPTEMBER, 1961 


I have a book of Saints. My favorite 
Bible story is about Moses. I like to 
draw pictures of Jesus. | don’t draw too 
good. I love religion best in school. I 
used to be poor in arithmetic. I read in 
MarRYKNOLL that Brother Gonzaga was 
crushed to death under a jungle tree. 
He looked handsome and young. It was 
a shame he was crushed. God had some 
reason. I love God verv much. 
CHARLES KRAEBEL 

Buffalo, N. Y. 


True Charity 
I am the 
whom I support alone. Mv husband de- 


mother of five children 


serted us a few vears back. We live on 
a tight budget but I manage to subseribe 
to three religious magazines, give small 
donations to the missions, pay the chil- 
dren’s tuitions, and contribute to my 
church, Every once in a while, the chil- 
dren will start complaining about us 
not having some luxuries their friends 
have. I get your magazine out and start 
reading. They start counting their bless- 
ings. Our troubles are very small com- 
pared to those vou write about. 
NaMeE WITHHELD 

San Francisco. Calif. 


Out of Touch 
I'd feel out of touch with the world 
if MARYKNOLL stopped coming. 
Anna M. Convery 
Malden, Mass. 
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They'll Prepare, If You Share. To pre- 
pare children for First Communion in 
PERU, a missioner needs 50 catecheti- 
cal charts and film strips. Will you 
share the expense of these charts? The 
cost is $2 each. 


Cheaper By the Hundred. Telling pa- 
gans about God, in printed form, is in- 
expensive in TAICHUNG, FORMOSA. 
Father can have 100 pamphlets printed 
for $1. Will you help him to spread the 
word of God by sending him a dollar? 


Give Them Something to Kick About. 
Father would like his young flock to 
take part in body-building sports. He 
needs soccer balls and other athletic 


equipment to carry out his program. - 


$300 will cover the cost of this equip- 
ment. Will you “kick in” with a part 
of it? 


Native indians in GUATEMALA are 
attracted by the colorful statues in 
churches and chapels throughout the 
countryside. Two statues are needed: 
one of St. George at $175, and one of 
St. Michael at $185. Would you care to 
donate one or both of these statues? 


Please send your check to: 


In Every Parish there are a few families 
where the husbands are confined to bed 
with tuberculosis or paralysis or other 
ailments. Wives can barely scrape up 
enough to keep the homes and support 
the families. To supplement their mea. 
ger incomes, can you spare the sum of 
$10 a month? 


A Dollar for a Scholar. Children in 
our schools in several parishes in 
MEXICO are urgently in need of school 
supplies to continue their studies. $1 
will furnish one pupil with supplies for 
a month. How many children will you 
help for one month? 


It’s Furniture ‘‘Period,”’ rather than 
“period” furniture that is needed ina 
parish school in PERU. The school 
rooms need 200 desks for the pupils. A 
desk costs $7. Your gift will puta 
“period” to their needs. 


You Can Make It Possible for a mis- 
sioner in AFRICA to multiply his own 
work, his own presence, by helping him 
to engage and pay a catechist. $30 a 
month will support a zealous worker if 
you will lend Father a hand. 


The Maryknoll Fathers/ Maryknoll, New York “32 
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“Another letter from Father Joe, dear.” 


“It appears he will be able to keep a few more children warm this winter, 
thanks to a new batch of clothing from home. I’m glad we signed up again 
this year for a monthly cash donation to help a Maryknoller far from home! 
“Remember,” Alice continued, “when we first began our monthly sponsor 
pledge? What a wonderful feeling it is to know that a little effort on our part 
can keep a young missioner at his post in a remote land, where he is needed 
so badly. Don’t you wish more of our friends would feel the same way?” 
Maryknollers, the world over, need more sponsors in order to carry on the 
works of the Church in the missions, the front lines of the Faith. 


The Maryknoll Fathers, Maryknoll, N. Y. 9-61 
Dear Fathers: 
I wish to give $....... monthly towards the $30 needed to support a Maryknoll 


missioner each month. | can discontinue my pledge at any time, should that become 
necessary. 





Who will take his place? 


FATHER LAWRENCE CONLEY, OF DOR- 
CHESTER, MASS., WORKED IN SOUTH 
CHINA. HIS AREA HAD MANY BOYS 
WHO HAD LOST HOMES AND PAR- 
ENTS IN THE WAR. FATHER BEGAN TO 
TAKE THEM INTO HIS OWN HOUSE. 


WHEN THERE WAS NO 
MORE ROOM, HE STARTED 

A BOYS-TOWN IN ANE 
ABANDONED TEMPLE 
ONE DAY, WHILE LIFTING 
DRUMS OF FOOD, HE 
INJURED HIMSELF INTER 
NALLY. HE DIED HOURS} 
LATER, IN GREAT AGONY. 


Christ belongs to ALL the human race. 
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